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THE MONTH. 


THE death of the Hon. James Russell Lowell has taken from 
us one of the strongest supporters of civil service reform. 
He was not only a supporter and a strong one, but also an 
early one, in the days when the reform was sneered at and mis- 
understood ; and his name, official position, experience, and 
thorough Americanism have all been of the greatest help. He 
was a member of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, and was always ready, even at great inconvenience and 
sometimes when suffering from ill health, to speak in behalf of 
the reform which he considered essential to the purity of politics. 


WE have all along known that under the full rule of the 
spoils system the primaries, or caucuses, were but contests of 
office-holders, in which the “plain people” had little or no 
voice. It has been evident to every observer that the bribery 
by office was the essence of the spoils system. We have often 
seen how the efforts at reform by attending the primaries have 
miscarried through the fights, rows, cheating, and _ ballot-box 
stuffing by which the professional office-holding politicians have 
thwarted the wishes of the majority of the voters of each party. 
Circumstantial evidence of all this we have had from time to 
time; but never before has such complete and absolute proof 
been laid before the public as in the investigation and report 
of Commissioner Roosevelt on the interference of government 
officials with the primaries at Baltimore. The evidence con- 
sists of actual observation by Mr. Roosevelt during the pri- 
maries, and of the frank admissions before him by government 
employees during his official investigations. 


OTHER investigations and reports have been concerned with 
the strict enforcement of the law or with assessment of office- 
holders for party purposes. These have been very useful; but 
never before have we had a report that touches the very vital 
principle of the reform as this Baltimore report has done. 
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WE are interested in the reform, not because we desire to 
see more efficient government service, important as that is, nor 
because we wish to establish a system of examinations or to 
encourage education, but because under the spoils system we 
fail to have a Republican government, but instead a rule by an 
office-holding and place-seeking caste,— because we fail to have 
a government by the people and for the people, but instead by 
the employees for the benefit of the “bosses.” ‘This report 
brings this into the greatest prominence, and so makes a most 
valuable document. 

Mr. Roosevelt says: “ All of the office-seeking or office-hold- 
ing ward-workers who came before me evidently believed that 
the business of managing primaries, and, in fact, the business of 
conducting politics generally, belonged of right to the office- 
holding caste. They were as thorough believers of a system of 
oligarchical government as if they had lived in Venice or Sparta, 
only the names enrolled in their ‘Golden Book’ were those of 
the men who, through political influence, had been fortunate 
enough to get government place, or who hoped to get it.” And, 
again: “this Baltimore example shows in the most striking way 
the inevitable tendency of the spoils system to take away the 
political power from private individuals.” 

Some of the witnesses openly admitted cheating, but claimed 
to “do the cheating honorably,” and said, “Whoever gets two 
Judges wins.” 


WHEN one thinks of the kind of government our forefathers 
supposed they had established, and when one thinks of the 
republic so many valiant soldiers fought to preserve, what a 
travesty it seems as one reads the actual state of affairs disclosed 
by this report! It never before was so clear that to be a true 
patriot, to be worthy of the spirit of 1776, and honor those who 
died for their country from 1861 to 1865, one must be a civil 
service reformer, and do all he can to abolish utterly this horrid 
spoils system. 


THE report also discloses that the whole fight at these pri- 
maries was not one about any principle of government or about 
the fitness of candidates, but was between two factions, one 
composed of office-holders in the post-office and marshal’s 
office, and the other of disappointed seekers after those places ; 
and the sole motive was to get such control of the party ma- 
chinery as to force “recognition” from the national adminis- 


| tration in the shape of salaried offices. 


The assessment of office-holders, the method of purchasing 
the support of opponents by the bribery of office, the use of 
“pudding tickets,” the intentional breaking up of elections, the 
carrying off or breaking into the ballot-boxes, the various 

























































































































































































































































methods of fraud and treachery, were never better shown and 
proved than here. 

It is also clearly admitted by Postmaster Johnson that, in 
making appointments to the positions exempted from the Civil 
Service Law, he was nota free agent, as is so often supposed, 
but, instead of appointing his own subordinates, for whose con- 
duct he was responsible, he had to accept those recommended 
by the local ward bosses of his party. 





By General Rule I. of the Civil Service Rules, “ Any officer in 
the executive civil service who shall use his official authority or 
influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or con- 
trolling the result thereof... shall be dismissed from office.” 
It now remains to be seen whether the administration will wink 
at these openly proved offenders, as it has done with the assess- 
ments of government clerks by the members of the Old Domin- 
ion Club on behalf of Mahone of Virginia, or whether it will 
dismiss these men who are named by the Commission. 

Besides the pledges in behalf of civil service reform, there 
are the Republican pledges to prevent election frauds. Here 
are frauds openly confessed and committed by office-holders 
entirely within the control of the President and his cabinet. If 
such cheating at party elections goes unpunished, who will be- 
lieve that there is any sincerity in the denunciations of the 
Republican leaders of unfair elections in general? If President 
Harrison would appear sincere, let him begin his reform where 
charity begins ; namely, at home. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON, upon the recommendation of the Civil 
Service Commission, has adopted a new rule to regulate promo- 
tions in the classified civil service on the basis of competitive 
examinations. ‘The examinations heretofore in use were not 
“competitive,” but the appointing officer could promote any 
one who “ passed.” 

The amended rule is as follows : — 


So far as practicable and useful, competitive examinations shall be 
established in the classified civil service to test fitness for promotion, 
under such regulations as the Commission may make. Until such 
regulations have been applied to any part of the classified service, 
promotions therein shall be made in the manner prescribed by the 
rule applicable thereto. 


In this way, it is believed that political favoritism and press- 
ure within the service will be stopped. ; 





In the Boston post-office Postmaster Hart has recently re- 
moved four superintendents of branch offices. All four were 
Democrats, and the four men put in their places are Republi- 
cans. Three of the four had their branch offices rated the 
lowest of the twenty-one belonging to the Boston office. The 
other was taking a very active part in Democratic ward politics. 
Out of the forty or more places in the Boston post-office which 
are not under civil service rules, these are the only ones in 
which Mr. Hart has made any change in the five months in 
which he has been in office, excepting his private secretary and 
the first assistant postmaster. Of the twenty-one heads of 
branch offices there still remain five whose politics are uncer- 
tain and two Democrats, while the rest are Republicans. Of 
the new appointments, Mr. Harrington’s at East Boston was 
a case of promotion. He was a letter-carrier of long expe- 
rience in the central office. At the South Boston office the 
chief clerk had been offered the place by promotion ; and, on 
his declining it, Mr. Treadwell, an ex-railway mail clerk, was 
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appointed. At Cambridge the chief clerk, who would have 
liked the place, was passed over, and Mr. Craig, formerly a 
chief clerk in another branch, was appointed; while at Somer- 
ville Mr. Whittaker was appointed from outside the service. 





Tuts showing is, on the whole, not so bad; and yet every one 
of these appointments was made with a certain view to party 
purposes. The principle on which Mr. Hart has gone is that, 
when he thinks a change is desirable, he finds a fit person first ; 
but among those candidates whom he thinks fit he selects the 
one whose appointment will do the most good to the party. 

The heads of the branch offices are not included within the 
Civil Service Law, and the postmaster has a right to make re- 
movals at his pleasure and appointments without any reference 
to examinations. At the same time the subtle influence of the 
spoils system still exists in such a method of appointment. 
Not only does it give a temptation to persuade one’s self that 
a change is needed where, but for political reasons, no change 
would have been made, and in appointments to office that the 
political candidate is the best, when in reality he may be far 
from it, but, more than that, it still furnishes some of the 
material for the bribery by office by which conventions are con- 
trolled. Postmaster Hart admits that it would tend to the 
purification of politics if the number of offices to which politi- 
cal appointments can be made is diminished. To that end we 
must work. 





WE have received a copy of the regulations for employment 
at the navy yards (Circular 85). The positions of foremen, 
quartermen-in-charge, and other men-in-charge are to be filled 
by competitive examination, limited only to those applicants 
“who can give satisfactory evidence of experience in conduct- 
ing the kind of work in which they seek employment,” who are 
citizens of the United States, and who are physically fit and of 
good reputation and habits. 

For the labor, skilled and unskilled, the system of registra- 
tion is substantially the same as in the Boston service. Expe- 
rience in similar work in the navy yards, experience elsewhere, 
and army or navy service in time of war give preference. 
“Apart from any of the above considerations, names will be 
certified in the order in which they stand on the register.” 

The crucial test of a labor registration is the method of 
selection among the candidates. The navy yard regulations 
give the same preferences to experience and war records as the 
Boston system, but after that give preference to the order of 
application. It seems to us that there will be difficulty at the 
opening day of the labor registration, to which the long lines 
of ticket-purchasers waiting all night at the opera ticket-boxes 
will be nothing. Needy laborers might be found waiting weeks, 
with their food brought daily by their families. In the Boston 
system the time of application gives no preference, but instead 
the number of people dependent upon the applicant for support. 





THE BALTIMORE PRIMARIES. 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 1, 1891. 
To THE CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION: 
Sirs,— On March 28, last, I received a communication from John 
C. Rose, Esq., formerly a member of the Civil Service Postal Board 
at Baltimore, Md., tending to show that the Civil Service Law was 
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being violated in the federal offices at Baltimore. Mr. Rose’s infor- 
mation was that the law against political assessments was being 
grossly violated in the post-office and custom-house at Baltimore, and 
also that the three federal offices were being used, apparently, by the 
postmaster, marshal, and collector of the port, to influence the 
primary election to be held in Baltimore on March 30, in seeming 
violation of General Rule I., which provides the penalty of dismissal 
for any federal office-holder who thus uses his official influence to 
control any election. 

In accordance with your direction, I investigated the matter, going 
down to Baltimore for that purpose on March 28, March 30, and April 
6, 13, and 18; and in accordance with my direction the chief examiner 
at the same time made an exhaustive investigation of the records of 
the custom-house and post-office. I was assisted throughout my 
examination by Messrs. Bonaparte and Rose, of the Maryland Civil 
Service Reform Association. At the request of the internal revenue 
collector, I also visited his office, most of the information I obtained 
in regard to this office being that volunteered by the internal revenue 
collector himself, who very frankly furnished me with the names of 
all his men who, so far as he knew, had taken part in the contested 
primary election on either side. In order to decide whether the 
offices were used to influence the primaries, it was of course neces- 
sary to know what part the office-holders took in running them; and 
accordingly, on the day when the primaries were held, I went round 
in person to several of the wards to observe what was done, prefer- 
ring to see for myself what the facts really were rather than to seek 
to sift them out afterward from the conflicting testimony of scores 
of interested and possibly untrustworthy witnesses. I herewith sub- 
mit all the testimony taken. In my opinion, it establishes the follow- 
ing facts. 

The primaries held on March 30 were marked by a very bitter con- 
test between two factions of the Republican party. One of these 
factions was generally known in the newspapers, as well as among its 
own supporters and opponents, who took part in the primary election, 
as the “Johnson crowd,” or “ Johnson-Airey faction,” Mr. Johnson 
being the postmaster and Mr. Airey the marshal in Baltimore. The 
other faction was known, similarly, as the “ Henderson faction,” or 
‘“‘Henderson-Stone faction,” Messrs. Henderson and Stone having 
been, respectively, candidates for appointment to the positions of 
postmaster and marshal. The “Johnson-Airey” people claimed to 
represent the administration. This the “ Henderson-Stone” people 
stoutly denied, asserting that they were as loyal to the administra- 
tion as their opponents. It was evident, however, that many of the 
witnesses on both sides used the term “administration ” merely as 
synonymous with “ office-holders ” (84). There were side issues that 
complicated the struggle somewhat, but in its essence it was, without 
doubt, mainly a fight between the office-holders on one side and the 
disappointed office-seekers on the other; the “ Johnson-Airey ” men 
representing the former, and the “ Henderson-Stone ” the latter (126). 
The custom-house and internal revenue office, however, were appar- 
ently not used to influence the election; and, accordingly, the em- 
ployees in these two offices took sides as they felt inclined, though, 
undoubtedly, some even of these office-holders perpetrated illegal 
acts. As far as I could find out from the witnesses, there seemed to 
be no question of principle at stake at all, but one of offices merely. 
This was recognized as much by one faction as by the other. It 
was felt by both sides, accordingly, that the office-holders and disap- 
pointed office-seekers were the persons chiefly interested in the 
affair,— that it was not a primary which particularly affected the 
interests of private citizens. Several of the newspapers commented 
on, and one or two of the witnesses complained bitterly of (77), the 
alleged fact that most of these office-holding or office-seeking ward- 
workers on both sides showed more activity and zeal in this contest 
waged within the party than they had ever shown in the contests for 
party supremacy at the polls; and my observation leads me to be- 
lieve that such was the case. Seemingly, many of them regarded 
victory in the primaries as of more importance than victory at the 
polls, because the former gave the control of the party machinery, 
and would therefore, in their own language, entitle them to “recog- 


nition” in the distribution of patronage. Apparently, they cared 
primarily for the offices, party success being a purely secondary con- 
sideration, important only because it facilitated getting them. It 
seems to me that this fact alone furnishes a tolerably accurate meas- 
ure of the much vaunted usefulness to any party of the office-monger- 
ing, office-seeking, and office-holding variety of ward-worker. 

As a whole, the contest was marked by great fraud and no little 
violence (82, 84, 89, 91, 92, 95, 116). Many of the witnesses of each 
faction testified that the leaders of the opposite faction in their ward 
had voted repeaters, Democrats and men living outside of the ward, 
in great numbers (91, 101, 118, 122, 133); and I am inclined to believe 
that in this respect there is much reason to regard the testimony of 
each side as correct in its outline of the conduct of the other. Accu- 
sations of ballot-box stuffing were freely made, with much appearance 
of justification (85, 97, 129, 133). A number of fights took place (82, 
94, 109, 128, 123). In many wards there were several arrests (82, 89, 
95, 128, 138, 140). In one or two cases, so many men were arrested 
that the police patrol wagons could not accommodate them (134). In 
several cases, the judges of the election were themselves among those 
arrested (85, 94, 97). The judges, three in number, in each ward, sat 
within a house at a window opening on the street, and the voters at 
the primary were marshalled in a line outside, surrounded by a great 
crowd of on-lookers. Each party or faction had its ticket-holders, 
who presented its ballots to the voters, and its challengers, who 
challenged those of the opposite party. Much complaint was made 
in certain wards of one side or the other being “in” with the police, 
who would accordingly arrest and drag out of the line voters of the 
opposition faction, and would decline to do so in the case of voters of 
the protected faction (139, 140). 

In many of the wards furniture wagons were hired to bring voters 
up to the polls. The ward-workers stood about, shouting, challeng- 
ing, occasionally fighting, seeing that the ticket-holders peddled their 
tickets actively, keeping the furniture wagons sharply on the move, 
taking doubting or wavering voters into the saloons and treating them 
to beer; and, in short, the whole aspect of the primaries, save only 
in those wards where there was no contest, bore no distant resem- 
blance to the parliamentary elections described in Charles Lever’s 
novels. 

One of the incidents of the day was an effort on the part of Marshal 
Airey to drag a judge, whom he accused of misconduct, out of the 
window, a fierce scuffle being the result (139). 

In another ward a Johnson clerk detected, as he thought, signs of 
cheating, and broke open the ballot-box, taking out two huge hand- 
fuls of so-called “ pudding” ballots: whereupon the two Henderson 
judges threw him out of the window, and all three were arrested (85). 

In another ward a Henderson worker, an employee of the custom- 
house, pulled down the window at which the judges were sitting and 
tried to stop the election. On account of this excessive zeal he was 
taken to the watch-house and fined (140). 

In a number of wards the election was practically stopped, on ac- 
count of the disorder, early in the day. There was a general feeling 
that whichever side had the majority of the judges had the election. 
In some wards the use of the so-called “ pudding ” tickets seemed to 
have been quite common, a “ pudding” ticket being composed of six 
or seven ballots folded together as if only one. There was consider- 
able complaint of bribery: in some cases, votes were said to have 
been bought for money; in others, the charge was that outsiders, not 
Republicans, possibly not residents of the ward, had been offered 
drinks to participate in the primary. Most of the witnesses spoke of 
the cheating in a matter of course way, as being too universal and too 
common in primaries generally to be worthy of notice; and a great 
number of them did not seem to bear any special malice against their 
opponents for having cheated successfully,—if anything, rather ad- 
miring them for their shrewdness,—and frankly testified that it was 
only lack of opportunity that had hindered them from doing as much 
themselves. Two of the witnesses, both Henderson adherents, em- 
ployees of the custom-house, testified with refreshing and cheerful 
frankness to this effect. One of them, Mr. Horner, remarked about 
fixing up “pudding” tickets, “I would have done the same thing my- 
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self: | believe in doing anything to win” (134). This individual’s 
son was one of the judges of the election. Whether he shared his 
parent’s latitudinarian views of political morality I do not know. 
Ihe testimony of the other, Mr. Reed, ran as follows : — 


I don’t say I wouldn’t cheat in the primaries. Whoever gets two judges 
wins. 

Q.— Each side cheats as much as it can? A.—Certainly: that’s the way. 
I do it just the same as they do. They had two judges... . 

Q.— How do you do your cheating? 
honorably. If they catch us at it, it’s all right, it’s fair. 
box home with me on one occasion. . 
election (142). 


I even carried the 
.. I have broken up more than one 


Both of these persons testified very frankly, and showed that they | 


possessed a fine sense of humor, besides being seemingly innocent of 
any idea that they had done wrong. [Both of them expressed, with 
somewhat cynical absence of reserve, views which were evidently 
held by the major portion of the other office-holding or office-seeking 
ward-workers whom I examined, and which are undoubtedly held by 
the great bulk of spoils politicians everywhere. 
seeking or office-holding ward-workers who came before me evidently 


business of conducting politics generally, belonged of right to the 
office-holding caste. They were as thorough believers in a system of 
oligarchical government as if they had lived in Venice or in Sparta, 
only the names enrolled in their “ Golden Book” were those of the 
men who through political influence had been fortunate enough to 
get government place or who hoped to get it. While all who were 
questioned evidently held this view, few of them avowed it quite so 
frankly as Messrs. Horton and Reed, who testified with delicious 
naiveté throughout. Mr. Horton asserted “that it is the office- 
holders’ business to manage the primaries” (134). 
Mr. Reed’s testimony was as follows : — 


Q.— As a matter of fact, in your ward it is the office-holders who do and 
always have taken an active part in the primaries. 
the ones that ought to. 

Q.—It is mainly the office-holders who run the primaries? A.— Most 
undoubtedly: ... the great majority are office-holders or people who want 
office (141). 


A.— Exactly: they are 


This testimony has a certain value aside from its relation to the 


case in question; for, undoubtedly, the individuals above quoted sim- | 
ply expressed in naked form what the average politician of the spoils | 


variety believes. No greater service can be rendered the cause of 
decent government than to impress on the mind of the average citizen 
that such views as those expressed above are those which are held 
by the great bulk of the people actively interested in opposing the 
cause of civil service reform. They are the views of the men who 
dread the overthrow of the patronage system and the introduction of 
the merit and non-partisan system of appointment to and retention in 
public office. Resolved into its ultimate elements, the view of the 
spoils politician is that politics is a dirty game, which ought to be 


played solely by those who desire, by hook or by crook, by fair play | 


or by foul play, to win pecuniary reward, and who are quite indiffer- 
ent as to whether this pecuniary reward takes the form of money or 
of office. Politics cannot possibly be put upon a healthy basis until 
this idea is absolutely eradicated. At present the ordinary office- 
seeking ward-workers and a very large percentage of office-holders 
have grown to believe that it is part of the natural order of things 
that those who hold or seek to hold the offices should exercise the 
controlling influence in political contests. The Civil Service Law is 
doing much to disabuse them of this idea; and, the further it can be 


extended and the more rigidly it can be executed, the healthier the | 


result will be. The ward-worker, who is simply in politics for the 
offices, is a curse to the community; and, the sooner this is recognized, 
the better. 
ous. Take it out of the power of any politician to give him any office, 
and he will cease from his noxious labors in a very short space of 
time. As for the government office-holder, he must be taught in one 
way or another that his duty is to do the work of the government for 
the whole people, and not to pervert his office for the use of any 
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| been learned. 





| tom-house. 


All of the office- | 


| at the polls (93, 96). 


His political activity is purely unhealthy and mischiev- | 


| the result thereof... 





[Serr. 
party or any faction. In some communities this lesson is taught 
with comparative ease, and has, at any rate in many offices, already 
In other communities and other offices the scholars 


| seem to be slower of apprehension; and, if they cannot be taught by 


easy means, then they must be taught by hard. The office-holders 
who belong to the dominant party should be allowed precisely the 


| same liberty of political action that is allowed the office-holders who 
| do not belong to the dominant party, and no more. 
A.— Well, we do our cheating | 


Actions which 
would cause scandal and be subversive of discipline if indulged in by 
office-holders who belong to the party which is out of power must be 
forbidden among office-holders of any party. 

I wish to call the attention of the Commission to the testimony of 
Mr. Burns, one of the Civil Service Board of Examiners in the cus- 
Mr. Burns was a Democrat appointed under the last 
administration and still retained in the custom-house. He subscribed 


| $100 to the Democratic campaign fund in 1888, and stated that this 
| was entirely voluntary on his part; but he also subscribed last year 


to the Republican campaign fund, expressing the view that he owed 
this to the party in power (65). We should do everything in our 


| power to make it clear to the office-holders that there is no kind of 
believed that the business of managing primaries, and in fact the | 


moral obligation upon them to pay political campaign funds, and that 


| the theory which makes a man feel that “the desk,” as it is phrased, 


owes something to the party in power is radically wrong and vicious. 
Most emphatically, no member of our own board should set so bad an 


| example as to contribute to the party in power, although he is politi- 
| cally opposed to it, merely because it zs the party in power, and be- 


cause he feels, therefore, that it is entitled to a contribution. 

| Mr. Roosevelt finds that neither the internal revenue collector’s 
office nor the custom-house was used to influence the primary elec- 
tion, though — ] 

At the different polling places visited by me two or three custom- 
house employees were pointed out to me as working for the Johnson 
ticket and two or three for the Henderson ticket, but they were not 
at the polls in anything like the numbers that the post-office people 
were. | find that the custom-house as such was not used to influ- 
ence the primary election; though this fact, of course, does not 
shield in the least those employees who were guilty of individual mis- 
conduct. 

The case is very different in regard to the post-office and the mar- 
shal’s office. The evidence seems to be perfectly clear that both of 
these offices were used with the purpose of interfering with or con- 
trolling the result of the primary election, and that there was a 
systematic, though sometimes indirect, effort made to assess the gov- 
ernment employees in both for political purposes. 

Marshal Airey was undoubtedly one of the leaders of one of the 
factions at the primaries, and took a very active part therein, even to 


| the extent of coming into physical collision with one of the opposition 
| judges, whom he accused, whether rightly or wrongly, of cheating 


(139). The witnesses, even of the Henderson faction, evidently set a 
high estimate on his ability, saying that he furnished the brains of his 
faction. One of the custom-house employees, Mr. McAllister, a 
Henderson man, testifies that before the election Marshal Airey sent 
for him to come up to his office, and there endeavored to persuade 
him to vote the Johnson ticket (129, 130). The only two deputy mar- 
shals examined, Messrs. Biddleman and Sultzer, both confessed that 
they had collected money for political purposes from other office- 
holders, in defiance of the law, and that they took a very active part 
It seems clear from the testimony of these two 


| deputy marshals, andof Mr. McAllister, as well as incidentally from 


the testimony of some of the other witnesses, that the marshal’s office 
was used, apparently by or with the consent of the marshal himself, 
to influence the election. General Rule I. of the Civil Service Rules 


| reads as follows :— 


Any officer in the executive civil service who shall use his official author- 
ity or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or controlling 
shall be dismissed from office. 


I am not aware that the phrase “ official authority or influence ” has 
ever been authoritatively construed, or, indeed, that hitherto this 
whole section of the rule has ever been construed, as in my opinion, it 
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should be. Thus, from the testimony taken before the Senate Com- 
mittee in 1888, it appears that, under the last administration, the 
naval officer, Mr. Freeman Rasin, and other government officials, 
such as Mr. Morris Thomas, took at least as active a part in the 
primaries as Mr. Airey did, using their “official influence ” to control 
the primary elections. As far as is known, they received no official 
rebuke of any kind for their actions. 

There are but few employees in the marshal’s office, so that, when 
scattered through the wards, the effect of their activity upon the pri- 
maries cannot be very great. 

It is due to Marshal Airey to say that during the investigation he 
behaved with much frankness, and seemed quite unconscious of there 
being any possibility of questioning his conduct. His letter, here- 
with appended, is noteworthy for several reasons. He seems to 
make out a strong case of attempted improper conduct against what 
he styles the anti-administration faction, which was led, as he says, 
by a “disappointed applicant” for office. He says that the opposi- 
tion did their best to cheat, and that it was necessary to make 
“strong efforts to obtain fair play,” this being the justification of the 
office-holders for taking so active a part in the primaries. He evi- 
dently uses “administration” as a term in part synonymous with 
“ office-holders.” He speaks feelingly of “the up-hill work the friends 
of the administration had, precluded as we were by the civil service 
rules from being active participants, and with all our active Republi- 
cans in office.”” The significance of the statement that all the active 
Republicans were in office is marked; and, if Marshal Airey believes 
that he himself and his deputies were not “active participants ” in 
the primaries, it would be interesting to find out what he would 
accept as “activity.” 

Marshal Airey’s letter is additional evidence that the struggle was 
mainly one between the office-holders and the disappointed office- 
seekers, and that the participants regarded office as the fruit of 
party or factional success, while outsiders took but a languid interest 
in the result. Primaries managed on such a basis are, of course, 
thoroughly unhealthy for the party; and this Baltimore example shows 
in the most striking way the inevitable tendency of the spoils system 
to take away political power from private individuals and lodge it in 
the hands of the office-holding or office-seeking caste. It is the “plain 
people” of Abraham Lincoln who are most vitally interested in the 
abolition of the spoils system, less for the sake of improving the 
public service — though this is one of the results — than for the sake 
of purifying politics and restoring to the private citizen the power 
that has been usurped by the “boss” and the ward-heeler. 

There is need of a severe lesson to teach the office-holders that 
they are not to use their positions to run elections. Once this lesson 
is taught, the pressure of politicians for place will be minimized; for 
there will be no temptation to reward an active politician by office 
when the price of his obtaining that office is the cessation of his 
activity. 

The Republican employees from the post-office furnished the or- 
ganized band around which the Johnson-Airey forces rallied in every 
ward where there was a contest. There is no testimony showing 
that Mr. Johnson himself took any direct part in influencing his sub- 
ordinates as to their action in the primary, and he was absent from 
the city when the primaries took place. But, undoubtedly, his office 
was used to influence the primary election; and the great bulk of his 
appointees, both in the classified and unclassified services, took a 
very active part in preparing for and in managing the primaries. 

In the post-office I examined a number of employees from the 
Third, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Sixteenth Wards. Judging from the testimony of these witnesses, it 
appears that in each ward the Republican appointees in the post- 
office, whether in the classified or the unclassified service, either 
belonged to the ward club of the Johnson-Airey faction or shortly 
before the primary election effected some sort of organization of 
their own (23, 31, 46, 60, 72). A few days before the election these 
office-holders of each ward met together to talk over the plans for the 
primaries and to raise money therefor (25, 29, 36, 38, etc.). Some- 
times the meeting was held at a private house of one of the office- 
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holders (38, 42, 74, etc.), sometimes it was held in a regular Republi- 
can club-room (26, 83, 96, 108), and in one or two instances the meeting 
took place in the post-office building itself (113). Judging from the 
testimony, it appears that the bulk of the money to defray the ex- 
penses of the Johnson faction at the primary was raised among the 
office-holders themselves (94, 96). Apparently, most of the post-office 
people subscribed from $3 to $10 apiece. Sometimes the money was 
paid undisguisedly for the election expenses, sometimes it was paid 
under cover of club dues, or nominally for the purchase of a pool 
table, or for a banquet (44, 56, 123). The Democrats in the post- 
office took no part in this; but it appears that the great majority of 
the men appointed since Mr. Johnson was made postmaster are con- 
nected with the Republican ward organizations (126), and these did 
take an active part (103). In one or two instances, the local Republi- 
can leaders paid most of the money themselves (98, 101), some of 
these leaders being in the federal service, while others held posi- 
tions under the State or municipal government. But the great bulk 
of the money seems to have been raised in the post-office. Some- 
times this money was paid, in evasion of the letter of the law, by the 
office-holder to some non-office-holder, chief of the local ward organi- 
zation. ‘This was the case, for instance, in the Fifth Ward. There 
are eight or ten office-holders from that ward in the post-office. All 
of these, so far as I can find out, took a very active part in the pri- 
maries, and paid $5 apiece to the chairman of their local ward club. 
Post-office employees J. Philip Sindall, William Root, J. Fosler, and 
S. M. Armstrong were among those who thus paid $5 apiece (44, 
78,119). Two of these I myself saw taking an active part in the 
primary of that ward: Messrs. Sindall and Root were challenging at 
the polls and doing all they could to influence the election. In the 
Fourteenth (37, 38), Sixteenth (101), and Thirteenth (34) Wards the 
arrangement seems to have been substantially similar. In the Third 
Ward there are said to be some fourteen office-holders, most of whom 
took a more or less active part in preparing for or managing the pri- 
mary. About half of them met before election in the Fairmount 
Republican Club. They there raised $5 apiece to pay the expenses of 
the Johnson-Airey faction at the primary, and paid the money to one 
Henry Martin, one of their own number, a letter-carrier. Among 
those who thus paid, or agreed to pay, were Messrs. J. E. Wilson, 
Henry Glass, W. A. Mitchell, and Robert Reed, all of the post-office 
(23, 29, 52). Mr. Martin asserted, seemingly as an after-thought, that 
this money had been paid to purchase a pool table; but the original 
testimony was explicit that this was not the case. Undoubtedly, the 
fund was raised for political purposes, to defray the expenses of the 
primary election. 

In the Seventh Ward the meeting of the office-holders in the inter- 
est of the Johnson-Airey faction took place a few days before the 
primary, at the house of one John A. Bell, a letter-carrier. A custom- 
house employee, W. H. Ray, above mentioned, was one of these 
employees who went to Bell’s house and agreed to pay $5 (70). One 
of the post-office employees, Charles Oeh, paid $5, but says he paid 
it to the president of the local club (49). Another post-office em- 
ployee, Mr. J. L. Webber, says he took the same course, having been 
present at the meeting. He seemed in his testimony to be trying to 
conceal the truth (42). Apparently, almost or quite all the office- 
holders in this ward from the post-office paid and took an active part 
in the primaries. A post-office clerk, L. E. Gladfelter, paid $5 to 
John Bell for political purposes, for use in the primary, in the post- 
office building itself (46). Mr. Bell also solicited subscriptions for 
political purposes from one of the custom-house employees, Mr. T. 
Sewall Plummer (63). Being warned by Mr. Plummer that he was 
violating the law, he left the custom-house. I was myself present at 
the primary in the Seventh Ward, and saw several of the post-office 
employees taking an active part in it, Mr. John Bell being there. 
One or two of the witnesses evidently believed that he was under the 
influence of liquor at the time. 

In the Eighth Ward substantially all of the Republican appointees 
in the post-office and marshal’s office took part by raising money for 
the primaries and afterwards attempting to control them in the inter- 
est of the Johnson-Airey faction. The course of action was decided 
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partly at a meeting in the local Republican club-rooms and partly at 
a meeting held in the post-office building itself, the latter meeting 
seeming to have been of an informal character (86, 114). The John- 
son-Airey leader in this ward appears to be Mr. William H. H. Sultzer, 
a deputy marshal, to whom the post-office employees ultimately 
turned over their money, through John R. Tweddle, a clerk in the 
post-office (85, 96); but see also Mr. Sultzer’s letter, herewith ap- 
pended. I cannot accept this letter as against Sultzer’s and Twed- 
dle’s original testimony. Mr. Short’s alleged intervention seems to 
have been merely a blind. Mr. Tweddle received $5 or $10 apiece 
from several post-office employees, including William T. Birming- 
ham, Joshua N. Richardson, George G. Holtz, C. W. Hamill, Edward 
Perine, and Erwin Foutz (87, 98, 108, 113, 114, 123). The latter, 
however, claims that he contributed merely to the cost of a banquet. 
The money for defraying the expenses of the Johnson-Airey faction 


at the primaries in this, the Eighth Ward, was raised almost solely | 


from among the office-holders above mentioned, Mr. Tweddle collect- 
ing it from Birmingham, Richardson, Hamill, Holtz, and Perine, and 
paying it over to Sultzer, who received it and expended it. Some 
$50 was thus raised. Ten ticket-holders or ticket-pedlers were paid 


new suit of clothes to a young man who was clerk of the Johnson- 
Airey faction, and who discovered, as he claimed, apparently with 
much reason, that the Henderson people were cheating. He then 
Henderson judges. All were arrested in consequence (85, 97). 

Mr. Holtz, above mentioned, got into a political fight with a negro, 
and was badly-beaten on the day of the primary. There was great 
disorder in this ward. 

In the Sixth Ward the office-holders in the post-office, and to a 
certain extent in the marshal’s office and custom-house, were also 
fully organized in the Johnson-Airey interest. About eighteen of 
them met a few days prior to the primary in the house of C. G. 


Smith, a letter-carrier, to perfect their arrangements, and raise funds | 


to pay the political expenses of their faction (72, 76). Through some 
oversight a Henderson man from the custom-house, one Kimball, was 
present, but paid nothing. The letter-carrier, C. G. Smith, William 
Fensley, a custom-house employee, and Edward Biddleman, a deputy 


marshal, were appointed to receive the funds and to expend them, | 


and actually did so. All of the eighteen employees present, includ- 
ing the thirteen or fourteen from the post-office, paid, or promised to 
pay, and afterwards did pay, from $3 to $10 apiece to one of the 
above-mentioned persons (88, 93, 115). Among the post-office em- 
ployees who did so were Oscar W. Gibson, H. L. Theiss, John Bond, 
and Daniel Phelps (115, 116, 117, 120). Over $100 was raised, all 
the expenses of this ward being paid by the office-holders. Ten or 
twelve dollars went in printing and room-rent, $94 was expended in 


paying forty-seven ticket-holders $2 apiece to work up the vote (89), | 


an expenditure so excessive for the purpose as to suggest that it 
was really a form of bribery. 
the vote at the primary, getting two hundred voters together in a 
body; but the primary was broken up with violence before the vote 
could be polled. 

When the first witnesses who testified as to these facts came 


But I soon became satisfied that in this case no such distinction 
could be drawn. Here all were undoubtedly equally guilty, the men 


ience’ sake, it being an agreement among the employees to assess one 
another and to contribute for political purposes. 
therefore, all the following governmental employees should be dis- 
missed from office for violating Sections 11 to 14 of the Civil Service 


Law: Edward Biddleman and William H. H. Sultzer, of the mar- | 


shal’s office; John Fensley and W. H. Ray, of the customs service ; 
John A. Bell, James Wilson, William H. Mitchell, James L. Webber, 
Robert F. Reed, Henry Martin, Henry Glass, Louis E. Gladfelter, 


John B. Tweddle, Charles G. Smith, Charles W. Hamill, George G. | 


Deputy Marshal Biddleman marshalled | 





| politicians in reality do the appointing. 
who received the money being appointed to do so merely for conven- 


a ee, |, If you don’t like what I do, I will go out.” 





[Sepr. 


Holtz, William T. Birmingham, Joshua N. Richardson, Edward Perine, 
Erwin Foutz, Oscar W. Gibson, H. L. Theiss, John Bond, Daniel 
Phelps, and Noah Pierson (compare his statements (18,61): he did 
not seem to be testifying frankly). The testimony of John H. Horner 
and John Reed, of the custom-house, betrays certain views of political 
morality which, in my opinion, entitle us to call the attention of the 
collector of the port to their cases, to determine whether they ought 
to be retained in the service. 

I am well aware that in recommending so many removals there 
is a semblance of harshness, and that among these men there may 
be a few who have some apparent claims to indulgence. While a 
large proportion are evidently simply local professional politicians, 
with very low standards of morals, others are apparently reputable 
men, who acted as they did partly from real ignorance as to the law, 
but mainly because they did not believe the law would be or was in 
truth intended to be enforced; and the abuses which appear to have 
flourished in the federal offices in Baltimore under the late admin- 
istration made this belief on their part by no means unreasonable. 
Nevertheless, I adhere to my recommendation of dismissal in every 


| case above specified; for I am satisfied that only by a severe lesson 
$2 apiece to work up the vote; $2.50 was paid for one-half the rent | 
of the window; $7 was paid for tickets ; the balance went to give a | 


will this class of offenders be taught to respect the law, and I con- 
sider a few instances of hardship to individuals a less evil than it 
is to have this law generally evaded and often brought into public 
contempt by the impunity with which it may be even openly violated. 


| The Commission has repeatedly warned federal office-holders in 
burst open the ballot-box, and was thrown out of the window by the | 


Baltimore. It investigated the post-office while administered by both 
Mr. Veazey and Mr. Brown, and pointed out grave irregularities in 
each case, although it is fair to say far graver in the former than in 
the latter, Mr. Veazey’s violations of the law being of the most scan- 
dalous kind. There can be no reasonable doubt that every one 
guilty of these offences ought to have known, and was derelict in his 
duty as an officer for not knowing, what was the law, even if he was, 
in fact, ignorant of it. I think that the time has come to show by an 
example which everybody must understand that punishment will 
follow proven guilt. 

In connection with the conduct of the post-office employees, J. 
Philip Sindall, William Root, W. E. Allerdice, James H. Biddle, and 
Joseph Solomon, J. Fosler, Samuel M. Armstrong, Charles Oeh, 
J. S. Shields, J. W. McCormick, J. W. Boulden, who, together with 
the gentlemen named above, took part in arranging for and manipu- 
lating the primaries, working openly as challengers, etc., at the polls, 
I desire to direct attention to Section 480 of the Postal Regulations, 
still in force, which reads in part as follows : — 


The influence of federal office-holders should not be felt in the manipula- 
tion of political primary meetings. . . . The foregoing regulation has pecul- 
iar application to postmasters. 


Postmaster W. W. Johnson has been in office a little over a 
year. During that time about fifty per cent. of the classified force 
has been changed. In the non-classified and excepted places, and 
the places to which he appoints by virtue of his being custodian of 
the post-office building, some sixty in all, a nearly clean sweep has 
been made. Postmaster Johnson’s testimony as. to the way the 
appointments to these non-classified and excepted positions were 
made was so frank that I give it in full. It seems somewhat extraor- 


| dinary, but it is particularly valuable because it undoubtedly de- 


before me, I was inclined to draw the distinction we have usually | scribes truthfully the methods by which all patronage appointments 


drawn between those who pay the money and those who extort it. | 


are made in every office throughout the country where the old 
system prevails in any degree, and where in consequence outside 
The testimony is as fol- 
lows : — 


Mr. JoHNSON.—There are men who have to!d me right in my own office, 
People have put men in here 
over whom I have no control about elections: they’re independent of me. 

Q.— You mean that a great many of the men here, although nominally 
appointed by you, are really put in by somebody else, outside; that is, by 
the different ward-leaders of the party? A.— They are recommended by 
outsiders; and they work for the men who put them in here, and are under 
their control. 

Q.— Is that so generally in the non-classified service? A,— Yes, sir. 














Q.—In the unclassified service the bulk of the men are put in in that 
way? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.— They feel responsible to the men who put them in, to the politicians 
and ward-leaders generally, and not responsible to you? 4.— Yes, sir. 
That’s it. 

Q.— The amount of it is that in making the non-classified appointments 
you have to parcel them out to the different wards,—the different ward- 
leaders nominate men for the positions? A.— Yes, sir. There are about 
1,800 applicants and about 60 places (126). 


This testimony is especially valuable, as showing the utter non- 
sense of the talk that under the old spoils system the appointing offi- 
cers themselves make the appointments. They do nothing of the 
kind. The outside politicians make the appointments for them, and 
the appointing officers have really little or nothing to say in the 
matter. 

Another point of interest is the incidental showing that there is a 
far greater “ eligible list,” if one may use the expression, for the non- 
classified appointments than for the classified. Mr. Johnson had 
thirty applicants for every single position in his gift that did not 
come under the civil service rules, whereas there were only about 
three applicants for every position in the classified service. Mr. 
Johnson’s testimony shows with startling vividness the humiliating 
position in which the spoils system puts the appointing officer. It 
practically places him at the mercy of a lot of irresponsible outsiders, 
who force him to take their political henchmen, without regard to his 
own wishes. These men, when they are once appointed, feel them- 
selves responsible, not to the appointing officers, but to their backers. 
They feel that their duties are primarily political, and that their ser- 
vices are only secondarily due to the community and to the govern- 
ment. 

The testimony of some of these employees gives striking inci- 
dental glimpses of the way in which the ward-leaders use patronage 
as a bribe for service to be rendered or as a reward for services that 
have been rendered. Thus the testimony of Philip Hahn was in part 
as follows, in speaking of the fight in the Thirteenth Ward (138) :— 


Winnie Johnson was the main one [leader of the Johnson-Airey faction of 
the ward]. 

Q.— Mr. Johnson up till last spring was usually supposed to be a Hender- 
son man, was he not? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Just before he was appointed to the post-office he voted with the 
Johnson party? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— As a matter of fact, what you know is that he voted the other way 
from the side he had been voting with, and was almost immediately ap- 
pointed to a position in the stamp department of the post-office? 4A.— 
Yes, sir. 


The testimony of Mr. John Reed contains the following statement. 
He had just been testifying that Mr. Brown and Mr. Butnetz were 
the leaders of the Johnson faction in this ward (140, 141): — 


Q.— Were you not offered a place in the post-office this spring? 4A.— 
Yes, sir. I was offered a place at $840, if I would vote for them, but I 
wouldn’t do it. 

Q.— You are going to remain your own master? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Who offered you that place? A.— Charley Brown offered me that 
place. ... 

I said I would not accept any job that I would have to be bought to 
take. ... 

Q.— Brown said you were playing politics for a job, and would not take a 
job when you were offered one? A.— Yes, sir. Henderson is a friend of 
mine, and whichever way he goes I go. 

Q.— The job offered you was for $840? A.—The job doesn’t pay $840. 
It was on the elevator. 

Q.— Who did they give itto? A.— Jim Beale. 

Q.—Did he work for the Johnson ticket? 4.—Yes, sir: of course.... 

Q.—You were offered a place in the post-office at $800, or about that, 
which was given to Mr. Beale afterwards in your stead; and they would have 
expected you to work for the Johnson ticket if you had taken that place, 
and Mr. Beale, who did take it, did work for the Johnson ticket? 4.— 
Yes, sir. 

Q.—And Mr. Butnetz and Mr. Brown distributed the patronage for the 
post-office? A.—Yes, sir: most undoubtedly. 
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Q.—Mr. Johnson turned the office over to them? A.—They go and see 
Mr. Johnson, I suppose, and they put in a good word for the men they 
want appointed; and, in consequence, whoever they want is appointed. 


It is evident from the testimony that the non-classified service in 
the Baltimore post-office, as is the case with the non-classified service 
in almost every patronage office, was treated as a bribery chest from 
which to reward influential ward-workers who were useful or likely to 
be useful to the faction in power. The appointments were made 
primarily in the interests of the local leaders and of the local 
organizations, and only very secondarily with a view to the well- 
being of the public service. 

This does not require any impossible conduct on the part of the 
appointing officers. It merely requires that he shall act as Postmas- 
ter Field of Philadelphia and the late Postmaster Wallace of Indian- 
apolis have acted, with such admirable results. Be it remembered, 
too, that Messrs. Field and Wallace took office under conditions at 
least as adverse as those that surrounded Mr. Johnson. 

It appears that Mr. Johnson was not present at the primaries him- 
self, and that previous to leaving the city, two or three days before 
they took place, he called his superintendents together, and told 
them, in his own words, to “keep their hands off; that he did not 
want them to bring the office into disrepute.” As a matter of fact, 
however, if by this advice he meant that the post-office should not 
be used to influence the primaries, his advice was utterly disregarded, 
and quite publicly, all the newspapers containing accounts of the way 
the post-office employees took part in the primaries, and their inten- 
tion to do so having been a matter of common notoriety for days 
beforehand. It was openly asserted in the newspapers that such 
would be the case. Mr. Johnson knew that all his appointees, with 
trivial exceptions, were active ward-workers under the influence 
of the ward-leaders and feeling responsible to them. If Mr. Johnson 
meant his protest to be effective, he ought to have seen that it was 
obeyed by his subordinates. He must have known perfectly well 
that they had every intention of disobeying it; and, as a matter of 
fact, they did disobey it, and he has never rebuked them for their 
disobedience. In fact, it seems evident either that Mr. Johnson did 
not really mean his protest to be heeded or else that he is helpless to 
enforce obedience from his subordinates. It is no small count 
against Mr. Johnson that without public protest of any sort he 
allowed one of the active factions to be christened with his name in 
the most public manner by the newspapers, and by his own adherents 
in the primaries and at the convention, this faction being sometimes 
even called “the post-office faction.” The mere public and unre- 
buked use of his name in such convention was certain to influence 
his employees to take active part on behalf of the faction headed by 
their superior officer, and, incidentally, was undoubtedly one among 
the causes which have tended to prevent any save ward-workers 
from taking the examinations. 

Therefore, while it does not appear that Mr. Johnson himself used 
the post-office to influence the primary election, it is evident that it 
was so used with his full knowledge, and that he took no effective 
steps whatever to prevent such use thereof. 

Mr. Johnson’s case is thus peculiar. When he took office, he in- 
herited many difficulties which have hampered him in the discharge 
of his duties. His sins have been of omission rather than of com- 
mission, and his position was in many ways peculiarly difficult. Yet 
it seems to me impossible not to hold him responsible, at least in a 
measure, for what has been done. He must be held accountable, not 
for what he did, but for what he failed to do. It is not enough that a 
postmaster shall passively obey the law: he ought to be required 
actively to enforce it. Mr. Johnson has filled the entire unclassified 
and half the classified service with Republican ward-workers, and has 
permitted the post-office to be turned into a machine to influence 
primary elections. Doubtless, unless checked, it will be similarly 
used as a machine to influence the course of State and national elec- 
tions. 

It seems almost as much of an offence for the head of an office 
supinely to allow the Civil Service Law or rules to be violated by his 
subordinates, or through their instrumentality, as it is for him to 
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violate the said law and rules himself. General Rule I., already 
quoted, provides for the dismissal from office of any officer who uses 
“his official influence ” to interfere with an election. It has not been 
shown that Mr. Johnson did directly so use his official influence, but 
it has been shown that, with his knowledge, the entire influence of 
his office was so used by others. As in the case of Marshal Airey, 
however, it must be said that this rule has never hitherto been 
strictly construed, and, in fact, that it can hardly be said that there 
has been any effort so to construe or enforce it. As appears in the 
testimony taken before the Senate Committee in 1888, it was then 
charged that Mr. Johnson’s predecessor in the post-office had used 
his official position to influence the election of delegates to a nomi- 
nating convention; but no heed was ever paid to the charge 

I am strongly of the opinion that at least decided steps should be 
taken to show that this rule is not hereafter to be regarded as a 
dead letter, and that from henceforth any violation thereof shall be 
treated as furnishing cause for dismissal. 





ANNUAL MEETING AT BUFFALO. 


The annual meeting of this League will be held in Buffalo on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 29 and 30, 1891. 

Under the terms of the constitution, at the annual meeting of the 
League “officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, and other 
appropriate business may be transacted.” 

The third and fourth sections of the constitution are as follows : — 


“The League shall consist of all the civil service reform associa- 
tions of the United States which signify their willingness to become 
members thereof. Any association hereafter expressing such will- 
ingness shall become a member of the League upon its being 
accepted as such by the League or the Executive Committee. Any 
member of any such association may be present at any meeting of 
the League, and take part in the dchetes or discussions as the by- 
laws may provide. 

“At any meeting of the League, each association belonging to it 
shall be entitled to one vote upon every question coming before the 
League. Such vote may be cast by a personal representative desig- 
nated by each association or by proxy, as the by-laws may provide.” 


No by-laws have as yet been prepared. 

The detailed arrangements for the annual meeting are as follows : 

The general headquarters of the League during the two days of 
the meetings will be held at the Lecture-room of the Buffalo Library 
Building on Broadway, which room has been retained far the use of 
the members and their friends. 

A joint meeting of the members of the General Committee and of 
the Executive Committee will be held at the Lecture-room at 4.30 
P.M. on the 29th; and the members of these committees will dine 
together informally at 6 P.M. at some hotel to be announced here- 
after. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
George William Curtis, Chairman, W. New George William Curtis, Chairman, W. New 
3righton, N.Y. Brighton, N.Y. 
William W. Vaughan, Cambridge, Mass. Moorfield Storey, Boston, Mass. 
George A. Pope, Baltimore, Md. Sherman S. Rogers, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burton Mansfield, New Haven, Conn. William A. Aiken, Norwich, Conn. 
Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago, Ill. Edward M. Shepard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sherman S. Rogers, Buffalo, N Y. Wiliiam Cary Sanger, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Charles Noble Gregory, Madison, Wis. Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo. John Jay, New York City. 
Lee McBride, Cleveland, Ohio. Carl Schurz, New York City. 
William G. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. Everett P. Wheeler, New York City. 
Henry Lambert, Newton, Mass. Silas W. Burt, New York City. 
William Simes, Boston, Mass. A. R. Macdonough, New York City. 
C. A. Collin, Elmira, N.Y. Fred. W. Whitridge, New York City. 
Fk. O. Mason, Geneva, N.Y. Edward Cary, New York City. 
R, Francis Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. Charles Collins, New York City 
Clarence Gordon, Newburg, N.Y. William W. Montgomery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles C. Soule, Brookline, Mass. Morrill Wyman, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 
Geo. V. Leverett, 5th Cong. District Ass’n, William D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind. 
Mass. Richard H. Dana, Boston, Mass. 
E. Winslow Williams, Norwich, Conn. 
E. M. Moore, Rochester, N.Y. 
George D. Ayers, Malden, Mass. 
James P. Tolman, Mass. League. 
William D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind. 
B. W. Woodward, Lawrence, Kan. 


Any member of either of these committees is entitled to be repre- 
sented by proxy, if unable to attend. 

It is recommended that those associations which have not yet 
chosen delegates to the General Committee shall do so at once, and 
that all the associations shall be represented at the annual meeting 
by as many of their members as can conveniently be present. 

The annual address will be delivered by the President, George 
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William Curtis, at Concert Hall on Tuesday evening, September 29, 
at 8 o’clock. This meeting as well as the morning meeting on 
Wednesday will be open to the public. 

The first general business session of the League will be held Sep- 
tember 30, at 10 A.M., at the Lecture-room of the Buffalo Library. 
The business at this session will be the election of a President and 
the reading of the following papers : — 

“The Secret Executive Sessions of the Senate.” 
Foulke. 

“The Divorce of Municipal Business from Politics.” 
field Storey. 

(Upon a topic to be announced hereafter. By Sherman S. Rogers.) 

The second general business session will be held at the same 
place at 2 p.m. in the afternoon of the same day. This session will 
be devoted to the hearing and consideration of reports and resolu- 
tions. 

At 6.30 P.M. on Wednesday members of the Buffalo Civil Service 
Reform Association will give a dinner at a hotel to be announced 
hereafter to the members of the National League; and it is hoped 
that all who are able to do so will remain and assist at this reunion. 

The fact that the League has never as yet held a meeting west of 
New York and Philadelphia makes it especially desirable that the 
present meeting should be largely attended. It is, moreover, pecul- 
iarly appropriate that civil service reformers everywhere should thus 
testify to their cordial recognition of the persistent and effective 
work done by the members of the Buffalo Association during a series 
of years, through which they have succeeded in establishing an effi- 
cient local board, supported by a wide and intelligent public senti- 
ment, and in procuring from the highest court in the State decisions 
of the utmost importance to the stability of the reform movement. 

Those who know in advance that they will be able to attend will 
confer a favor by notifying Sheldon T. Viele, Esq., Chairman, 278 
Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


By William D. 


By Moor- 


WILLIAM Potts, 
Secretary. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


POLITICAL POSTMASTERS. 


WHITMAN, Mass., Aug. 23.— In accordance with instructions from 
Congressman Morse, the Republican Town Committee held a special 
meeting last evening to consider the question of a successor to 
Postmaster Harlow. Two petitions were presented the committee, 
one favoring James E. Bates, and another H. C. Ferguson. The 
committee voted unanimously to indorse the petition for James E. 
Bates, and the petition will at once be forwarded to Congressman 
Morse for his indorsement. The appointment will undoubtedly 
follow at an early date. 

Mr. Bates is commander of David A. Russell Post, G. A. R.; and 
the committee were influenced considerably in their decision by a 
long petition from that organization.—Boston Post, Aug. 24, 1891. 


WANAMAKER’S POSTMASTERS. 


The opinion is expressed here that Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker’s circular letter to the postmaster at every county seat, re- 
questing him to visit every post-office in his county, and report its 
condition to the department not later than October 15, is a political 
scheme for the purpose of supplementing the work of the Republican 
National Committee, and particularly to look after the interest of 
Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Wanamaker informs them that this work will have to be done 
at their own expense, and must be “voluntary offering for the good 
of the service.” The money spent in this way may be looked upon 
as a campaign contribution. There is a form of report accompany- 
ing the circular, with the headings “Bad,” “ Fair,” “Good,” “ Excel- 
lent,” “ Perfect.” 

If there is a stray holdover of Cleveland’s appointment, he may 
be put in the “bad” column. A Blaine man may be counted as 
“fair.”’ A man who is not particular as to who gets the nomination 
may be merely “good.” A Harrison man will be excellent, and a 
Harrison man with a machine in his control will probably go in 
the “perfect” column.—New Vork Times. 





